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For  30  years,  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  our 
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Big  Riw  EdLicatiana'  WorK^hrnps 

2S  -  One  La^t  Word 
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Ab^A  right:  The  Papinvill@  Br^idpe  in  Bates  Coun^  is  but  one  of  Missouri's  pF^perti^$  listed  onih?  NhUui-^i  Rentier-  ol  Nlmflic  Plaoes. 
Al»v«^  Lewis  and  Oiam  s^<mt  Eeveral       oafnped  r>eai  the  c^onHuBfico  of  the  Mls&oul  and  KanEas  rtyers  ii  Jrn^  tSCM.  trriiaiftrfd  how 
different  their  vfew  would  have  been  200        ago.  (See  related  story  on  page  2.) 
cavEF:  HiDarfrefet  coats  the  winter  landscape  ri  Oaliawi^  O&umty. 
CmBtph^tis  by  Si&oit  My^rn^ 


In  1804,  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark  set  out 
with  their  Corps  of  Dis- 
covery to  explore  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
Louisiana  Territory.  Two  hun- 
dred years  later,  adventure- 
seekers  and  history  buffs  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  their 
own  journey  of  discovery  dur- 
ing the  bicentennial  of  this  his- 
toric event. 

While  some  historians  debate 
what  should  be  considered  as 
the  true  beginning  of  the  expe- 
dition, there  is  no  disagreement 
that  a  significant  segment  of  the 
journey  began  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  a  crew  of  over  45  en- 
tered the  Missouri  River  below 
St.  Charles  on  May  14,  1804. 
The  Corps  of  Discovery's  600- 
mile  journey  through  present- 
day  Missouri  took  them  until 
July  18, 1804,  as  they  traveled 
on  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Just  as  Missouri  was  at  the 
forefront  of  the  expedition  in 
1804,  our  state  will  be  at  the 
forefront  of  bicentennial  activi- 
ties throughout  2004.  Public 
awareness  of  this  resulted  in  an 
executive  order  that  formed  a 
commission  of  individuals  and 
agencies  to  coordinate  bicen- 
tennial activities  within  Mis- 
souri. The  Missouri  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bicentennial  Commission 
works  with  the  10  other  states 
that  lie  along  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
and  coordinates  activities  with 
the  National  Council  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial. 

Staff  support  for  the  commis- 
sion is  being  provided  by  the 
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Missouri  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
"Supporting  the  Lewis  and  Clark  commem- 
oration is  very  appropriate  for  our  depart- 
ment because  we  have  such  strong  historical 
roots  in  our  state  parks  and  historic  sites  and 
it  fits  with  our  mission,"  said  Steve  Mah- 
food,  department  director  and  commission 
member.  "This  is  especially  true  for  Katy 
Trail  State  Park,  which  follows  the  Missouri 
River  for  much  of  its  ^niite." 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  major  state  agencies  involved  in 
the  commission  include  the  departments  of 
Conservation,  Transportation,  Public  Safe- 
ty, and  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion along  with  the  Division  of  Tourism  and 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Office.  Efforts  in- 
clude everything  from  providing  informa- 
tion through  brochures,  exhibits  and  curric- 
ula, administering  community  grants,  and 
planning  for  river  safety  and  services. 

Two  major  projects  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  under  way  for 
the  bicentennial  commemoration  include 
the  development  of  two  new  facilities.  The 
Edward  "Ted"  and  Pat  Jones-Confluence 
Poinl  biliilis  t^jirk  m^f  West  Alton  in  St. 


Charles  County  is  being  developed  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Plans  for  the  1,118-acre  park  include 
trails,  opportunities  for  nature  study,  and 
exhibits  on  Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  second  major  project  is  the  develop- 
ment of  Clark's  Hill/Norton  State  Historic 
Site  in  Cole  County.  On  June  1, 1804,  and 
Sept.  19,  1806,  the  Corps  of  Discovery 
camped  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri 
and  Osage  rivers  near  present-day  Osage 
City.  On  June  2, 1804,  Clark  noted  in  his 
journal  that  he  climbed  a  nearby  hill  to  get 
a  better  view  of  the  confluence.  The  13-acre 
state  historic  site  that  contains  this  hill  will 
include  a  trail  and  an  overlook  with  inter- 
pretive information.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
open  to  the  public  in  June  2004. 

In  addition  to  the  new  facilities,  the  de- 
partment is  working  with  private  landowners 
to  allow  guided,  limited  access  to  viewing 
Sugar  Loaf  Rock,  a  feature  located  near  Jef- 
ferson City  that  was  noted  in  Clark's  journal. 

These  projects  for  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  are  just  part  of  the  com- 
mitment by  many  groups  commemorate  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  bicentennial.  For  those 
wanting  to  observe  the  bicentennial,  a  mul- 
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(Opposite  page)  Sgt. 
John  Ordway,  por- 
trayed by  Peter  Geery, 
and  an  Eastern 
Longhunter,  portrayed 
by  Dale  Smith  of  the 
Discovery  Expedition 
of  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri, wait  for  local 
school  groups  to  ar- 
rive at  a  reenactment 
event  in  Jefferson 
City,  (Left)  A  flock  of 
white  pelicans,  fre- 
quent mid-winter  visi- 
tors to  the  area,  gather 
near  the  Edward  'Ted" 
and  Pat  Jones-Conflu- 
ence Point  State  Park. 
The  new  park  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi 
rivers  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  May  2004. 


Lewis  and  Ci ark's  Eimc  Journey 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  was  about  more  than 
just  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  national  and  Missouri  organiza- 
tions are  comnnitted  to  telling  the  entire  story."lt  was 
actually  an  international  expedition  with  many  cultures 
represented,  including  French  boatmen  and  several  of 
French-Shawnee  parentage.This  was  in  addition  to  the 
50  native  tribes  the  Corps  of  Discovery  encountered," 
said  Robert  Archibald,  Ph.D.,  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial.||:y^^^ 


"Throughout  the  bicentennial  activities,  at  all  levels,  it  is 
important  to  make  room  for  all  diverse  voices  and  multi- 
ple perspectives,"  Archibald  said. These  include  York, 
Clark's:  fa  tack  ila^p,  and  Sacagawcan^  Shos^hcnc  woman 
who  joined  the  pJcpe-dki=on  in  Morth  Dakota. "Wc  stress 
nadvc  parti ri-patlQFl,  and  wo  ask  nat-ivQ  people  t<]  define 
thek  parClillpatiif^ri:. 

"ft  is  imporufit  to  r^c^ignize  that  ^^vents  In  ^i^ti^r^  Ap- 
pear djfferentli)^,  ileptnQlIng  isti  whi>  y^^u  ^rc  *rid  wh*rt 
you  are  &ta  rfec|  Ef>e-The  tJpediiJo  n  wa*  (tifl^rfnc  for  York 
than  it  was  for  Clark.  If  you  are  one  of  the  tribes  the  ex- 
pedition encountered,  in  what  sense  did  Lewis  and  Clark 
discover  you?! f  you're  stA^Jifig  in  ^  different  place,  the 
expedition  is  coming,  not  gdlriE,"  Archibald  said. 

Becaiis<r  ofthiik  carr^mttm^nt  ti?  dker^lty,  fliitars  can  be 
3.S5ured  that  thfv  will  be^ibjif  tP  tiear  all  aspects  and  per- 
specti  vfes  of  thi^  his  toric:  jnumey. 


titude  of  opportunities  are  avail- 
able, ranging  from  reenactments  to 
interpretive  programs  and  festi- 
vals. Many  of  these  events  will 
roughly  follow  the  dates  of  the 
original  expedition. 

"The  bicentennial  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  communities  to  reacquaint 
themselves  with  their  own  history  in 
addition  to  promoting  tourism.  The 
activities  will  be  fun  as  well  as  edu- 
cational," said  Robert  Archibald, 
Ph.D.,  director  of  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society,  co-chair  of  the  Mis- 
souri Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bicentennial. 

The  first  stop  on  anyone's  per- 
sonal journey  of  discovery 
should  be  the  Missouri  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bicentennial  Commission. 
The  commission's  Web  site  serves 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  the  bicentennial,  including  ex- 
hibits, curricula,  special  events, 
and  information  on  participating 
communities.  The  commission's 
free  brochure,  "Lewis  and  Clark  in 
Missouri"  gives  an  overview  of 
what  Lewis  and  Clark  encountered 
in  Missouri  and  what  can  still  be 
seen  and  done. 

An  easy  way  to  follow  in  Lewis 
and  Clark's  footsteps  is  along  des- 
ignated trails.  The  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Historic  Trail  has  been 
designated  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  In  Missouri,  the  trail  fol- 
lows state  highways  on  both  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Missouri 
River.  For  those  wanting  to  get 
closer,  Katy  Trail  State  Park  offers 
walking  and  bicycling  and  follows 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  His- 
toric Trail  along  the  Missouri  River, 
To  showcase  the  many  areas  and 
facilities  in  Missouri  related  to  the 
expedition,  more  than  90  interpre- 
tive markers  have  been  developed 
at  publicly  accessible  locations. 
These  markers  are  located  along 
the  Missouri  River  as  well  as  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  Lewis 
and  Clark  traveled  up  to  reach  St. 
Louis  in  the  fall  of  1803.  Many 
special  events  are  planned  through- 


out  Missouri  with  four  events  demgnated  as 
National  Signature  Events  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicenten- 
nial. In  2004,  these  include  the  Three  Flags 
Ceremony  March  10-14  in  St.  Louis; 
Preparations  Complete,  the  Expedition 
Faces  West  event  May  14-23  in  St.  Charles; 
and  the  Heart  of  America:  A  Journey 
Fourth  on  July  3-4  in  the  Kansas  City  area. 
The  fourth  National  Signature  Event  will 
he  m  September  2006  in  St.  Louis  to  mark 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  return  of  the 
expedihon  to  St.  Louis. 

In  conjunction  with  the  National  Signa- 
ture Events  and  making  other  stops  at  river 
communities  in  Missouri  will  he  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  Corps  of  Discovery  II 
traveling  exhibit.  This  extensive  exhibit 
will  he  accompanied  by  "The  Tent  of  Many 
Voices,"  which  will  provide  interpretation 
on  many  aspects  of  the  exhibition. 

^Visitors  will  he  able  to  see  and  feel  his- 

V  tory  come  to  life  with  the  arrival  on 
the  river  of  the  Discovery  Expedition  of  St. 
Charles.  The  group  has  built  replieas  of  the 
fce6lboat  and  red  and  white  pirogites  used 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  and  will  be  re-enacting 
the  journey  following  the  journal  as  closely 
as  possible. 

There  are  numerous  exhibits  and  places 
to  see  related  to  the  bicentennial*  hut  a 


must-see  for  anyone  interested     the  ex- 
pedition is  the  "Lewis  and  Clark:  The 
National  Bicentennial  Exhibition."  De- 
veloped by  the  Missouri  Historical  Soci- 
ety and  opening  in  January  2004  in  the 
Missouri  History  Museum  in  St.  Louis, 
the  exhibit  includes  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  Lewis  and  Clark  aitif  act^ 
and  inein€)r^b:ilM  ever  assembled.  Orga- 
nizations and  communities  can  schedule 
a  smaller  traveling  version  of  this  exhibit 
by  contacting  the  department's  Missouri 
State  Museum  at  (573)  751-2854. 

The  activities  mentioned  are  just  a  few 
of  the  ways  individuals  ean  participate. 
"When  all  is  said;  and  done,  I  hope  the 
lasting  legacy  of  this  bicentennial  is  to 
recognize  the  human  desire  for  risk  tak- 
ing and  adventure  -  we  all  have  a  need  to 
explore  the  unknown,"  AreifeibEld  said. 

For  information  or  a  free  brochure  on 
how  to  begin  your  own  journey  of  dis- 
covery, contact  the  Missoiiti  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bicentennial  Commission  at  1-800- 
334-6946  or 

tlewls^dcMrk@  dnr.  mQ.gov] , 

or  visit  the  Web  at 

[www.  l6wisandclarkmo .  com] .  iita«r 

Sue  Hoist  IS  the  division  information  f^yi- 
cerfor  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources' Division  of  State  Parks, 


(Opposite  page)  A  Missouri 
Kaittonal  Guard  helleoptqr 
transports  butldlhg  supptios 
to  the  new  overlook  at 
Clark's  Hitl/Nortbn  State 
Historic  Site  outside  Osage 
City.  The  air  drop  was  used 
as  a  training  mission  for  the 
Guard.  The  new  state  his- 
toric site  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  June  2004.  (Below) 
Katy  Trail  State  Park  winds 
between  dramattc  bluffs  and 
the  Missouri  River  near  the 
city  of  Rocheport. 


"When  ah,  lis       and  doe^,  i  uurii:  im  l\.vi  ing 

LtlUAC  Y  OF  THIS  BICENTENNL^L  LS  TO  RKt-OGNIZF. 
TOEHrMAN  Dl^SlRE  FOK  ULSK  LAKlNti  AND  ADVl^NTURi:  - 
WE  Ml.  IrLW'E  A  NEED  I'O  EXHUmt^  THF.  nVKM)W\. 

-  Robert  Archifl^B;  Ph. 
Director  oFtlie  Nailonaf  Council  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  BS^lffffllfWt 


a  bill,  passed  by  the  Missouri  General  As- 
sembly in  1923,  for  $5,000  to  purchase  and 
restore  the  Old  Tavern  in  Arrow  Rock.  The 
Missouri  Archaeological  Society,  organ- 
ized in  1935,  began  collecting  archeologi- 
cal  site  information  and  maintains  data  on 
several  thousand  sites  in  the  state. 

In  1963,  the  State  Historical  Society  pub- 
lished the  Missouri  Historic  Sites  Catalogue 
that  included  significant  historic  properties 
in  Missouri's  counties.  SHPO  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  this  early  work  and  still  de- 
pends on  its  preservation  partners  to  pre- 
serve our  state's  rich  cultural  heritage. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  assisted  states  in  promoting  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  resources.  The  act  outlined 
the  requirements  for  developing  state  his- 
toric preservation  offices,  provided  grant 
funding,  and  established  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places.  Section  106  of  the  act 
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The  Kansas  City  Terminal 
Roundhouse  is  a  historic 
preservation  success  story. 
The  22-acre  site,  which  was 
originally  developed  to 
maintain  rail  cars  and  steam 
engines,  contained  obso- 
lete buildings  and  contami- 
nated soil.  The  depart- 
ment's Voluntary  Cleanup 
Program  helped  the  devel- 
opers remove  pollutants 
while  rehabilitation  tax 
credits  helped  make  preser- 
vation of  the  buildings  and 
the  original  turntable  eco- 
nomically feasible. 


I  uly  2003  marked  the  35th  anniversary 
I  of  the  Missouri  State  Historic  Preser- 
fl  vation  Office  (SHPO).  In  response  to 
tne  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966,  Gov.  Warren  Hearnes  assigned  the 
director  of  the  Missouri  State  Parks  Board 
to  develop  a  state  preservation  program 
and  by  1968,  the  Historical  Survey  and 
Planning  Office  was  born.  SHPO  is  now 
part  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources' Outreach  and  Assistance  Center, 
but  its  mission  is  still  the  same:  to  identify 
and  document  the  state's  cultural  re- 
sources, promote  the  protection  of  these  re- 
sources, and  to  encourage  the  goals  and 
ideals  of  historic  preservation  in  Missouri. 

Missouri's  preservation  movement 
began  in  the  early  20th  century.  In  1913, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
began  marking  Santa  Fe  Trail-related  sites 
across  the  state.  The  ^oup  later  sponsored 


created  accountability  through  which  feder- 
al agencies  must  consider  the  effects  of  their 
projects  on  historic  properties. 

State  government  also  provides  tools  for 
preservation.  State  laws  provide  some  pro- 
tection for  human  remains  found  outside 
known  cemeteries,  as  well  as  historic  ship- 
wrecks in  Missouri's  rivers.  Better-known 
programs  include  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Tax  Credits  that  provide  incentives  for  re- 
habilitating National  Register- listed  build- 
ings. A  2001  executive  order  from  Gov. 
Bob  Holden  encourages  the  use  of  build- 
ings in  historic  downtowns  for  state  office 
space.  These  state  and  federal  laws  have 
furthered  rehabilitation  efforts  in  Missouri. 

The  National  Register 

All  of  the  programs  that  SHPO  is  in- 
volved in  are  interconneeted  with  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  Na- 


tional Register  is  the  official  federal  list  of 
historic  districts,  buildings,  sites,  struc- 
tures or  objects  "worthy  of  pi^esiervation." 
To  be  eligible  for  listing,  a  property  must 
be  significant  in  American  history,  archi- 
tecture, archeology,  engineering  or  culture 
and  must  retain  its  authentic  historic  identi- 
ty and  character.  To  be  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register,  someone,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  private  property  owner,  must 
nominate  the  property. 

To  date,  more  than  1,600  nominations, 
representing  approximately  20,000  of  Mis- 
souri's historic  properties,  have  been  listed 
on  the  National  Register. 

Myths  and  misconceptions  about  the 
National  Register  are  numerous.  The  pro- 
gram cannot  stop  the  bulldozers,  does  not 
bestow  tons  of  money,  nor  does  it  place 
cumbersome  governmental  restrictions  on 
the  maintenance  and  use  of  a  listed  proper- 
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(Above)  Caroline  Petrie  is 
proud  of  her  successful  re- 
habilitation of  the  Sheehan- 
Horton  House  in  St.  Joseph. 

With  the  help  of  a  grant 
from  the  city  and  Missouri's 
historic  rehabilitation  tax 
credits,  she  turned  the  di- 
lapidated six-room  house, 
built  in  1859,  into  a  historic 
showpiece  of  beauty. 
(Opposite  page)  In  Butler, 
developers  used  state  and 
federal  tax  credits  to  rehab 
the  Palace  Hotel  for  use  as 
office  space. 


ty.  The  National  Register  III  i  .    ^    .  . 
tees  nor  requires  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric properties.  Instead,  the  program  is  a 
tool  that  offers  opportunities  for  the  preser- 
vation of  local  history  and  the  economic  re- 
vitalization  of  our  communities. 

Highlighting  Successes 

Sometimes  our  programs  have  unex- 
pected outcomes.  In  2001,  Bates  County 
did  not  have  a  single  property  listed  on  the 
National  Register  or  Historic  Places.  The 
county  commission,  however,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  preservation  of  the  county's  his- 
tory and  the  continued  use  of  the  court- 
house. The  county  applied  for  a  federal 
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8  Missouri  Resources 


Studies  for  redevelopment  began  in 
1994  using  funds  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  With  HUD  assistance,  Westside  In- 
dustrial Park,  LLC,  a  coalition  of  private 
investors  and  economic  development  or- 
ganizations, began  work.  Because  of  the 
federal  funding,  SHPO  reviewed  the  effects 
of  the  project  on  the  historic  roundhouse 
and  associated  buildings.  Through  rehabili- 
tation tax  credits  and  the  commitment  of 
the  developers,  the  roundhouses  were  re- 
stored. The  developers  also  kept  the 
turntable  used  to  rotate  locomotives,  as 
well  as  some  train  tracks  coming  in  and  out 
of  the  roundhouses.  These  historic  features, 
provide  a  sense  of  the  site's  historic  role  in 
Kansas  City's  railroad  industry. 

Revitalized  Cammunities 

Commercial  and  residential  reuse  of  his- 
toric buildings  is  essential  to  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  communities.  Hundreds  of  his- 
toric homes  have  been  saved  through  the 
care  of  committed  individuals.  Cities  also 
can  take  a  lead  in  revitalization  by  provid- 
ing incentives  for  private  investment  in 
hjsi1t>TiL-  nc'ijiiihinh™Js. 

ihc  ciitV  offcJH  |ni;y-irilKrdv|  Itijn  pr-n^rinnH 

help  biidf  ^  iht      bi^rwei'-n  IruiiliriiLb] 
bflnk  Elnjincm;^.  lU^d  th^  r-thMbiliitilinn  rited-^ 
hiM^^niT  ri^sJiujLC!^.  Si.  JosL^pJi  uLsLt 

ministers  a  Save  our  Heritage 
grant  program.  According  to 
Robert  Myers,  preservation 
planner  for  the  city,  the  grant  is 
for  "buildings  with  critical 
needs  and  makes  the  difference 
between  a  building  being  saved 
or  lost."  He's  seen  a  "unbeliev- 
able transformation"  in  build- 
ings in  St.  Joseph.  An  example 
is  the  Sheehan-Horton  House  in 
the  Gity*s  Museum  Hill  Historic 
District.  In  2002,  Caroline 
Petrie  received  a  Save  Our  Her- 
itage grant  to  restore  the  house. 
jMiiciu  iviiih-iiJie  |.|^  incLTitivL^M, 
and  a  lot  of  personal  invest- 
ment, Petrie  was  able  to  turn 
the  dilapidated  frame  house 
into  a  comfortable  home  and 
asset  to  St.  Joseph. 

Preservation  incentives  from 
federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  technical  assistance 
from  SHPO  can  help  make  re- 


habilitation feasible,  but  it  takes  the  com- 
mitment of  our  preservation  partners  to 
make  it  happen.  If  you  are  interested  in 
preserving  historic  resources  in  your  com- 
munity, contact  the  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Office.  If  you  would  like  to  know  what 
has  already  been  recognized  as  historic  in 
your  area  or  would  like  to  see  updates  on 
these  and  other  preservation  success  stories 
across  the  state,  visit  SHPO -s  Web  site  at 
[www.dnr.mo.gov/shpo/ 
homepage.htm], 

Tiffany  Patterson  is  a  cultural  resource 
preservationist  with  the  Outreach  and  As- 
sistance Center's  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion office. 
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Caring  Concern 

Pnotecting  Missouri's  Environ  mental  Health  a  Natural.  Long-ierm  Commitmerit 
by  KaLhy  Deters 


In  197i.  Jt1^>w^^p  ranL^m  for  pro- 

l^urc^S  lUbd  SH^ir^^iinb^nk      w^IL  as  41 
^rn-^'in^.  nuiiLhL»i  ui  fuilernl  environ- 
mental protection  programs  being 
delegated  to  the  states,  led  theMis^ 
souri  Legislature  to  create  the  Misf  . 
souri  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  agency  was  more  a 
consolidation  of  existing  entities  than 
the  creation  of  a  new  one.  This 
streamlining  effort  combined  the 
skills,  efforts  and  technology  of  peo- 
ple who  shared  common  goals. 

For  30  years,  the  protection  of 
Missouri's  air,  water,  land,  energy, 
cultural  and  historic  resources  has 
never  been  in  more  capable  and  car- 
ing hands. 

The  1970s:  Nation  Feels 
•The  Crude  Oil  Blues'' 

The  nation  heralded  the  beginning 
of  this  decade  with  the  world's  first 
Earth  Day  celebration,  April  22, 
1970,  which  was  a  fitting  beginning 
to  a  decade  of  growing  environmental 
awareness.  In  the  first  four  years  of 
the  '70s,  Congress  passed  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  En- 


Drtiakipij:  Wnifr  Acr  lEid  estLibtlihcd 
iht  I'.S.  EtK'ir«rimv:nlal  PFOt«Ut*Ji 
Agc-nLV  I  EPA  I. 

The  1973  OPEC  oil  embargo 
forced  Americans  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  their  energy  consumption.  This 
gave  rise  to  many  important  pro- 
grams at  both  the  state  and  federal 
level.  Families  across  the  country 
looked  for  ways  to  make  their  homes 
and  vehicles  more  energy  efficient.  It 
even  inspired  Jerry  Reed  to  compose 
The  Crude  Ol  Blues. 

"The  message  in  the  1970s  was 
energy  conservation  -  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wearing  a  cardi- 
gan asking 
all  Ameri- 
cans to  turn 
down  their 
thermostats 
and  indus- 
tries to  run 
factories  at 
partial  ca- 
pacity," 
said  Anita 
Randolph, 
director  of 


s(hun;i-5"  lincr^iy  Ccfiltr. 

The  l980s:Times  Beach; 
New  Katy  Trail  State  Park 

Across  the  country,  the  1980s 
seemed  to  reflect  a  growing  love  of 
adventure. 
Movies  like 
Romancing 
the  Stone, 
Raiders  aE 
the  Lost 
Ark  and 
Crocodile 
Dundee 
dominated 
the  box  of- 
fice. With 
this  love  of 
adventure 
came  a  growing  interest  in  the  out- 
doors. In  Missouri,  this  trend 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful 
opportunity:  Katy  Trail  State  Park. 

In  1986,  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
(MKT )  Railroad,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Katy,"  ceased  operation  on  its 
route  from  Machens  in  St.  Charles 
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medal  at  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 


8  GeologicalSurvey begins       L  Water  Pollution 
Federal  Water        dam  inspections  with  Board  established 
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Civilian  Conservation 
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*  Mining  activity  in  Mo.  begins 
by  early  settlers  seeking 
resources  such  as  lead,  iron, 
limestone,  sand  and  gravel 
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"Chief"  Buehler,  state 
geologist^ completes  hi 
StateWater  Plan 
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Production  Law  for  well 
construction  procedures 

SolidWaste  Disposal  Act 
funds  survey  of  slate's 
solid  waste  pracuces 


Cooperative  water  measurements 
with  USGS  begins 


il  TimelTTie  1740-2003 


Mo's  first  solid  waste  Ihv  adopted 
by  only  22  of  114  counties 
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Dil  Spin 


County  to  Sedalia  itx 
Pettis  County.  The 
opportunity  for  the 
department  to  acquire 
the  right-of-way  was 
made  possible  by  ihe 
National  Trails  Sys- 
tem Act.  Thanks  to  a 
generous  donation  by 
the  late  Edward  D, 
"Ted"  and  Pat  Jones, 
the  department  was 
able  to  secure  the 
right-of-way  and  consttuct  lI  il-  trail.  In 
1991,  Union  Pii^ji  il-  donated  an  addi- 
tional 33  miles  of  rail  corridor  from 
Sedalia  to  east  of  Clinton.  Katy  Trail 
State  Park  now  is  the  longest  walkiag 
and  biking  trail  in  the  nation  -  extend- 
ing 225  miles. 

Darwin  Hindman>  now  mayor  of 
Columbra,  headed  the  statewide  cam- 
paign for  the  trail.  Hindman  notes  the 
significant  economic  benefits  of  this 
trail,  and  a  new  awareness  of  some  of 
Missouri's  natural  resources. 

"Before  thejtrail  opened,  the  Mis- 
soun  River  wa]^  almost  never  yisitad 
or  even  seen  by  the  average  Mi^SOU]^- 
an,  except  when  he  or  she  would  look 
out  an  airplane  window  or  try  and 
peer  over  the  railing  of  a  highway 
bridge,"  Hindman  sad.  "The  trail 
brings  Missourians  to  their  river." 

In  1982,  the  department  also  began 
one  of  its  biggest  environmental 
cleanups  -  Times  Beach.  This  site,  lo- 
cated 20  miles  southwest  of  S  t  Louis, 
became  contaminated  when  oil  con- 


^11 


taining  dioxin  was  sprayed  on  roads 
for  dust  control  in  the  early  1970s. 
Contamination  wm  discovert  in 
1982,  and  the  town  was 
soon  evacuated. 

The  $200  milhon 
cleanup  was  accom-  ||. 
plished  through  a  CQOJ>et-  • 
ative  effort  with  Agribtisi-        ^^  " 
ness  Taehnolqgies,  the  ^ 
Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Once  the  cleanup  was  com- 
pleted in  1997,  the  department  estab- 
Hshed  Route  66  State  Park. 

The  1990s:  Great  Floods, 
Air  Quality  Improvements 
Mark  Decade 

The  '90s  served  as  an  important 
turning  point  in  efforts  to  Improve  air 
quality  m  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 
Both  areas  struggled  for  years  with 
ground-level  ozone,  which  causes 
throat  inrttatiM^  t'onjc-sfcLon.  chest 
pains,  nausea  and  labored  breathing  as 
well  as  ^^g^^^ttei  of  ejoltififelung  or 
heart  conditions,  allergies  and  asthma. 

Both  communities  failed  to  ta^et 
the  federal  one-hour  standard  for  this 
pollutant.  Throughout  the  1990s,  the 
Departmentof  Natural  Resources 
worked  with  these  areas  to  introduce 
cleaner-burning  gasoline  and  to  imple- 
ment vapor  recovery  programs  at  local 
gasoline  stations.  Both  cities  made 
dramatic  progress,  and  Kansas  City  at- 


tained  the  federal  one-hour  ozone  stan- 
dard in  1992;  St.  Louis  later  attained 
this  standard  in  2003. 

"For  those 
businesses 
engaged  in 
main- 

.^^H^^^^r    quality  dis- 

cussion  over 
the  past 
usjcad^^  there 
was  consider- 
able relief  and  delight  over  the  an- 
nnuciceincnl  that  we  had  attained  the 
standard,"  said  Michael  Al^sandrini, 
director  of  environmental  affairs  with 
the  St.  Louis  Regional  ChamtKr  Oiiad 
Growth  Association.         .  . 

"In  addition  to  a  -ilrnrlif  ^wnSiq;  4^1 
acebmplishment,  all  r-ct'ii^ni^cd  iJmil 

able,  tffforli  Ite  new, 

sfeter  mmm  par ttc  ulmc  and  j^lhcr 
air  ^is^ity  sasrtdartlK.'' 

A  growiiig  iiitier^t  in  history  led  to 
the  iilee|!tion  of  the  Missouri  Historic 
Preservation  Tax  Credit  pjrogjrpn  in 
1998.  Through  this  program,  a  25 
percent  state  tax  credit  was  made 
available  for  the  rehabilitation  costs 
of  qualified  projects.  This  program 
has  helped  to  save  many  buildings 
across  Missouri,  physical  reminders 
of  the  state's  history. 

"It  is  the  perfect  public-private 
partnership,"  hiiJ  Carolyn  Hewes 
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Toft,  executive  director  of  the  Land- 
marks Association  of  St.  Louis  Inc.  It 
actually  delivers  $1.50  for  every  $1 
in  credits.  Few  if  any  other  programs 
can  match  this  record,"  she  said. 

Perhaps  what  most  changed  Mis- 
souri in  this  decade  was 
the  Great  Flood  of  '93. 
The  destruction  of  this 
flood  reminded  Missouri- 
ans  what  a  powerful  force 
the  Missouri  River  could 
be.  Homes,  businesses 
and  entire  communities 
were  devastated  by  this 
natural  disaster.  The  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources 
worked  with  affected  areas  on  several 
fronts,  including  helping  them  ensure 
clean,  safe  drinking  water  supplies. 

Bill  Hills,  now  an  environmental 
engineer  in  the  department's  Kansas 
City  Regional  Office,  supervised 
staff  who  were  responsible  for  in- 
specting water  systems  in  northwest- 
em  Missouri  during  the  flood.  Hills 
says  many  communities  are  now  bet- 
ter prepared  as  a  result  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  1993. 


"The  flood  of  '93  was  very  devas- 
tating financially  to  a  few  water  sys- 
tems and  a  lot  of  trouble  to  others  due 
to  loss  of  pressure  and  available  water 
resulting  in  long-term  boil  orders, 
which  direct  residents  to  boil  water 
before  use,"  Hills  said.  "As  a  result  of 
the  flood,  systems  have  made  some 
...  modifications  ...  to  better  protect 
them  from  high  water  levels. " 

The  1993  preparations  would  serve 
Missouri  well  in  1995,  when  a  record 
western  snowpack  descended  into  the 
Missouri  River  basin,  joining  heavy 
May  rains.  Many  river  management 

decisions  made 
in  1993 
Lif  J       .    worked.  Some 
■  J  =j:^^^i4u  "Z  b/      did  not.  Feder- 
:m\  agencies 
would  join  the 
department  and 
other  state 
agencies  in 
several  states 
in  rethinking  natural  resource  manage- 
ment of  the  big  river  systems. 

2001:  A  Changed  World 

The  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11, 
2001 ,  with  their  impact  on  the  econo- 
my and  the  subsequent  military  cam- 
paigns, have  prompted  many  to  recast 
environmental  matters,  especially  en- 
ergy issues,  as  matters  of  homeland  de- 
fense. Once  again,  the  nation's  leaders 
are  reviewing  the  stability,  safety  and 
affordability  of  our  energy  resources. 


"The  OPEC  oil  embargo  and  related 
energy  shortages  and  gas  lines  in  the 
1970s  were  a  cold,  stark  wake-up  call 
to  an  economic  Achilles'  heel  -  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil,"  Randolph 
said.  "Now,  three  decades  later,  we're 
reminded  once  again  that  regardless  of 
whether  the  economy  is  doing  well  or 
struggling,  we  are  still  vulnerable." 

This  tragic  event  also  brought  re- 
newed attention  to  the  department's 
Hazardous  Waste  Program,  which 
helps  ensure  responsible  management 
during  generation  and  handling  of 
hazardous  waste,  cleanup  of  existing 
contamination,  hazardous  substance 
spills  and  releases  and  threats  to 
homeland  security.  This  work  is  fund- 
ed by  a  fees  bill  required  of  Mis- 
souri's hazardous  waste  generators,  i 
which  will  expire,  if  not  renewed  by 
Jan.  1,2005.  i 

Recent  events  in  Herculaneum 
have  significantly  shaped  the  face  of 
environmental  protection  for  this 
decade  as  well.  In  2001,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  investi- 
gated dust  spilled  on  the  streets  of 
Herculaneum  by  trucks  from  the  Doe 
Run  Company  lead  smelter.  Staff 
collected  a  sample  of  this  dust.  Re- 
sults of  the  sample  and  subsequent 
investigations  by  the  department  and 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  revealed  that  the  dust 
contained  extremely  high  concentra- 
tions of  lead  and  seemed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  haul  routes  in  and  out  of 
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\   Land  Reclamation  Act  amended 
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Herculaneum.  Lev- 
els of  lead  contami- 
nation ranged  from 
30,000  parts  pet  mil- 
lion to  300,000  parts 
per  million,  which  is 
between  75  to  750 
times  the  established 
health-based  levels. 

In  the  following 
weeks,  the  depart- 
ment continued  to 
observe  violations  of 
clean  air  laws  associated  with  this 
facility  as  well.  In  September  2001, 
the  EPA,  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  di- 
rected the  company  to  replace  soil  in 
Herculaneum  that  had  been  contami- 
nated by  lead  from  the  smelter's 
trucks  and  emissions.  The  depart- 
ment also  issued  an  order  detailing 
the  steps  the  Doe  Run  Company 
would  be  required  to  take  to  reduce 
the  public  health  and  environmental 
threat.  In  2002,  the  State  of  Missouri 
negotiated  a  buyout  of  160  homes 
near  the  smelter. 


What  Lies  Ahead? 

Many  new  envifdnmejital  issues 
are  emerging.  As  tourism  thrives, 
protecting  Table  Rock  Lake  and  the 
Whiter  Rivef  Basin  becomes  not  only 
an  environmental  priority,  hut  an  eco- 
nomic one  as  well.  According  to 
Diana  Sheridan,  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  James  River  Basin  Part- 
nership, the  key  to  success  will  be 
community  involvement. 

"In  order  to  positively  impact  the 
effects  of  non-point  pollution,  all  indi- 
viduals must  contribute  to  the  effort," 
Sheridan  said.  "We  strive  to  do  this 
through  voluntary-based  programs  - 
what  citizens  can  do  individually  at 
their  fatms,  businesses  and  homes  to 
improve  water  quality."  The  economic 
significance  of  Missouri's  state  parks 
also  is  more  important  than  ever.  Re- 
search conducted  by  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia  recently  showed 
that  these  parks  bring  $538  arull  to 
the  state's  economy  annually. 

The  threat  of  West  Nile  virus  also 
has  become  much  more  prominent. 
Abandoned  tires  make  perfect  breed- 
ing grounds  for  mosquitoes,  the  main 
carrier  of  this  virus.  The  department 
has  supported  community  efforts  to 
clean  up  waste  tires  and  reduce  the 
spread  of  this  virus 

More  than  1 1  million  tires  have 
been  picked  up  in  Missouri,  but  at  least 
3.3  million  known  waste  tires  remain 
This  effort  is  supported  by  a  50-cent- 
per-tire  waste  tire  fee,  which  was  not 


extended  dunng  the  regular  2003  leg- 
islative session  and  will  expire  Jan.  1, 
2004.  The  state  will  no  longer  have 
money  to  clean  up  and  prevent  waste 
tire  dumps.  "States  that  have  canceled 
waste  tire  coUection  fees  have  docu- 
mented a  rapid  return  of  waste  tire 
piles,"  said  Steve  Mahfood^  director  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
"Individual  consumers  have  no  viable 
way  of  disposing  of  them,  and  recy- 


cling and  tire-fuel  facilities  also  have 
been  impacted  economically." 

"It's  been  an  exciting  30  years," 
said  Steve  Mahfood,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
"The  people  of  Missouri  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  improving  our 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  our  land, 
our  air  quality,  our  energy  use  and 
our  parks.  The  health  of  our  families 
and  the  health  of  our  economy  rely 
upon  our  ability  to  continue  this  suc- 
cess in  the  new  millennium." 

Kathy  Deters  is  a  public  information 
coordinator  in  the  department's  Out- 
reach and  Assistance  Center. 
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&tai]&  Parks  ^eniif II: 
MIsaourt'ft  Economy^ 

A  new  study  shows  that  Missouri 
state  parks  and  historic  sites  do  mors 
than  provide  great  places  to  enjoy 
nature  and  history  -  they  also  benefit 
the  state  economically. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbiafor  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  found  that  in  2002,  visitors 
spent  a  total  of  $410  million  an  trips  to 
state  parks  and  historic  sites.  When 
this  amount  is  spent  and  re-spent  in 
the  economy,  it  brings  the  state  park 
system's  overall  economic  impact  in 
the  state  to  $538  million  annually.  The 
total  economic  impact  is  based  on  any 
sale  associated  with  the  trip,  including 
such  items  as  travel  expenses,  lodging 
and  groceries.  The  study  also  showed 
that  state  park  visitor  expenditures  sup- 
port 7,660  jobs  and  generate  $162  mil- 
lion in  income. 

According  to  the  study,  about  24 
percent  of  the  total  $41 0  million,  or 
about  $1 00  million,  spent  by  state  park 
visitors  came  from  out-of-state  resi- 
dents. This  means  that  once  the 
money  is  spent  and  re-spent  in  the 
economy,  non-resident  state  park  visi- 


Baiee    UiE^url'i  Kionc^n-iy.  Ih4 
aut-ol-3££la  r-MldenlE'  ^enrJitur^i 
Btippor!        [obB  anct  $msfal£ 
million  in  income. 

Almost  18  millinn  paople  annually 
visit  Missouri's  83  stale  jp^^  andhis- 
ta>^  Ritat 

□nEln#  Database  for 
E^Emergenoies 

TtiB  MisaauM  Departmani:  '^1  NtiEul^l 
Resources  provides  daily  support  and 
protection  for  the  citizens  of  Missouri 
during  environmental  emergencies. 
The  department's  Environmental 
Emergency  Response  has  on-scene 
coordinators  located  throughout  the 
state  and  available  24-hours  a  day, 
seven  dav&  a  waak  to  respond  to  haz- 
ardous substance  spills. 

Now.  anyone  with  access  to  a  com- 
puter can  see  all  environmental  emer- 
gency incidents  reported  id  ihe  depart- 
ment. The  database  allows  you  to 
search  for  environmental  emergency 
incidents  by  county,  cause,  date,  type  of 
apill  or  kind  of  property  Involved  since 

1993.  The  Environmental  Emergency 

Response  System  database  is  now 

available  on  the  department's  Web  site 

at  [http:/lwww.dnr.mo.gov/ 
mearta-lnda^LdDj. 

The  department's  environmental 
emergency  response  team  is  funded 
irom  a  hazardous  waste  generator  fee. 

The  fee  will  expire  in  December  2004 
unless  it  is  extended  in  the  upcoming 
legislative  session. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
department's  Environmental  SarvKas 
Program  at  (573)  526-3315  or  1-800- 
361-4827.  To  repofl  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance spill  call  (573)  634-2436. 

The  Missouri 
Department  of  Natural 
*  I     V     Resources  has  held 
several  hazardous 
waste  fee  extension 
stakeholder  meetings. 
Participants  from  vari- 
ous Missouri  indus- 


InaE-.  tiuslnasaas.  anMronmafifcal  Bt1i>r->^ 
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■cata^rv  and  land  di&^saJ  laaB  aitpirE. 
The  t^B  m\\  mii\r^  Oft  i».  f .  aoos 
t#i*«s5[J  IKv  ifa  uilended  m  ChB  uDHxri- 
In^  l^gislddiva-  sassinn. 

Maeling  inpHS  n^ludad  v^ayEto 
impFoVE?  imzardaus  ih^sla  ganamb^ 
Eurrmarv'  ?ppnn  IbriTia.  clarrty 
tMnilE-  ind-  caais.  arid  staps-  iiowaRl 

C'lllfllrtlrKti  ^jlMlnl-rvn  ^IDprovW 

T-no^  anandirig  me  sUtkuhL^arf; 
rttrmlriu^  iM^pn^Mad  gom^rdrv  Imty- 

^uppDT]  on  B^tBnding  tha  laes  ior 
some  period  and  made  recommenda- 
tions for  the  departmentto  consider. 

The  category  and  land  disposal  fees 
support  a  substantial  number  of  the 
department's  activities  1o  protect 

Missouri  citizens  from  the  dangers 
posad  by  hazardous  waste.  Those  pay- 
ing the  fees  are  Missouri  businesses 
and  individuals  that  generate  haz- 
ardous waste;  and  out  of  state  genera- 
tors that  use  Missouri  facilities  for  treat- 
rni^nr^  sloraga    tJespoaal.  Fo""  more 
information  contact  the  department's 
Hazardous  Waste  Program  at  1-800- 
361-4827  or  (573)  751-3553. 

Solid  Waste  Tonnage  Fee 

Imagine  what  life  might  be  like  if  no 
one  came  by  to  pick  up  your  trash 
because  there  was  nowhere  to  take  it. 
Your  trash  is  not  going  away,  but  the 
landfill  where  it  goes 
might  be. 

Beginning  July  1, 
2003,  the  Solid  Waste 
Management  Program 
lost  all  of  its  general  rev- 
enue, 59  percent  of  the 
program's  budget.  Without  replace- 
ment funds,  the  department  will  lose 
authorization  to  implement  federal 
solid  waste  law  and  will  reduce  the 
services  the  department  presently  pro- 
vides to  protect  public  health  and  the 
quality  of  Missouri's  environment. 
Federal  law  would  prohibit  new  land- 
fills in  one-third  of  Missouri.  The  state 
would  lose  approval  of  any  solid  waste 
facilities  and  no  improvements  or 
expansions  of  active  landfills,  which 
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Isn^ll?  Tli^  ooat  □!  "^aBla  disposal 
^ijl  iniiraaia  dramatH^^  causirx]  il!?^ 
gi^  ClMnripMng  1c^  irKraa;&«  ^ubsU^UaillV. 
^  rt  ha£  e^sav^r«ra 

The  Sni'-d  Wa^le  Manacjewnt 
Funa  v^ajs  aBlablishod  iti  t^QD  li^n 
incraa^^  r-f^ry^hi)  ^tf^rts  and  asauna 
propar  dispoisil     jolld  i^aslt  Ji 
Mis^dun.  A  S2  -04  paE  ^Qs^  1aa  ia  paid 
for  waSCft  caiaporsa^j  o1  in  Missouri' 
landfilla  or  aanl  (Jul  ifWtii  iKrough  S 
pQrmltle^  LfanBlar  Btation  and 
a*p[Miiied  in  tha  lund.  this  iee  in 
mMBm    iiB^ri!  r^fjgjiWfc.  pfo^ftdad 
ttia  rtnfe  needed  tto  supporj  ih^ 

IVIanagement  Prcj^rflrn-jeffeit^i 

The  deparrmanl  racaiTil^y  ^sfe^i  a 
i^Yiy  i[i  r>T  cjraeris  ra[iraE=nitng  a 
broad  range  of  s?>lid  was^a  tnterssls 
to  offer  si^ltii©ris%  tBifCih^ftg  ahort- 
fall.  To  replace  lost  general  revenue 
and  avoid  the  ailMerse  atfae^B  liaiad 
.abovewiteout  increasing,the  ^Ki&tJng 
tonnage  fee,  the  pcatip  syjigasted? 
that  current  money  directed  to  proj^^t' 
grants  be  redirected  to  iri^iiliaiii  pro- 
gram a^ai^^KJ^- 

For  moreinformation,contactthe 
department's  Solid  Waste 
Management  Program  at  1-S0D-361- 
4827  or  {57^3)751-5401. 

Tree  Planting  Project 
lnriprovei3  River  Bottoiris 

For  more  than  25 
central  Missouri 
high  school  sGteno© 
students,  the  Bi:g 
Muddv  Matidnal  Fish 
&  Wildlife  Refuge 
became  their  classroom  for  a  day  in 
early  November,  and  their  penoil^ 
and  textbooks  were  replaced  by 
shovels  and  saplings. 

The  applied -science  class  from 
Columbia's  Hickman  High  School  took 
to  the  refuge  west  of  Columbia  as  part 
of  an  effort  to  reintroduce  native  tree 
species  to  the  area.  With  shovels  in 
hand,  the  youth  planted  several  rows 
of  pin  oaks  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
improving  the  wildlife  habitat  along  the 
Missouri  River  refuge.  Extensive  log- 
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A  Barrel  of  Oil:  The  Rest  of  th&  Story 

Dm  S[yHlB^|rrnief  Sdfi^  Tmcte^fl  Nrfeb™  0*1  dC^n  youraflU  (DlYj  &I  dliiJ^Ing 
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pttiOOflS-.  nnly  apFmiirFuildy  2.5  qijarit  <1*  iTOlOf  pi-  iJvim  ^  EH^IriJcUsd.  Many  ID 

In  toFtoVs  cm=ypfT*r.  ^™  PwtpiJi  ^rcm  Tdf  aidilanaJ  ftortulJISfl  *-a  i^liKl  tWlPW- 

Sfialiilif^  KnlliujB  lO^riow  Ihu^.  n\  tjir  huriJmJa  Ol  ^TiHIOins  Ol  o^llma  af  maldr  erf 
■□ksrtsri  yRiL  appiOKiT-^Fiv  ^iiii^rE  s^ld  iu  dDHiir=uiiSdii^i^  i^i;?CH;^i^g  ^  Itw  Ur^i 
&"iMiwrWi*n[Bl  Pr^JJMCllon  Aeflwrr.  impmptflv  iJhiiMawJ  all  iTcer  h*^ri  v*us  fl^  oaLiW'a 
^fi^  iBTpej  Cil  nil  pdllflian.  "Ml"!  c^bt  llCHD  Ifcanwrl  rlrap-^ilf  cenlcri  nnikjn- 


5^M^|d  raadgfs  lahsfl 
p^[3^1  m  mfirwd  mnlCF  OJI. 

In  USE  n  tf'iidr  i^i^ 
AbaCiiuliij^  IL  ihuet 

m0lDi  0(1.  tE  ayHJotiH^ 
Epatl^.  bw  gruvJinjg.  Aa 

till,  yphC^i  sKsmpr^iS  Ihu 
fT^n  iis^sri  roci^clDCI  ircilDr 
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|^nnHVi-.eiB.dj^.90ir|.  aWflb 
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Ql  Ej'>fii"^3  Energy 
Inli^rnabon  Admini^Rl  w. 

Of  [Bpi-RC  ipi  s^fa'aogLt' 
irnjta.i.j{iiTn| ,  m\  f^.\m'\i-ef\ 
PtaLmlDunn  Irt^Hidia  frila 
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ging  to  clear  farmland,  pri^viiS^  wood 
for  steamtetifils  and  building  materials 
removed  a  signlfiGant  amount  of  the 
mature  hardwood  forests  from  the 
rtver  system. 

"The  goal  of  planting  these  trees  is 
to  h^lp  accelerate  the  establishment  of 
hardwood  trees  in  the  river  plain,"  said 
Bryan  Hopkins,  an  environmental  edu- 
cation specialist  with  the  MIssQuri 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  program  was  a  joint  effort  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Lning  Lands  and  Waters,  a  not- 


for-profit  river  cleanup  and  prOtf  cjtipn 
group  led  by  Chad  Pregrake.  The 
plinttng  ex^Fofee  gave  students  an 
opportunity  to  see  functional  applica- 
tions of  natural  resource  presewation 
and  restoration. 

"If  you  come  out  and  aisliially  plant 
the  trees,  you  can  get  an  appreciation 
for  what  the  envij-onitiehtal  department 
and  people  like  Chad  are  trying  to  do," 
student  Chris  Thompson  told  the 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune.  That  observa- 
tion from  the  students  is  the  true  bene- 
fit of  the  program,  Hopkins  said. 


W|imTirxi4  \% 


"The  real  benefit  lies  in  building  a 
personal  connection  in  the  students 
to  the  Missouri  River,"  he  said.  "The 
river  is  one  of  our  state's  greatest  nat- 
ural resources,  and  yet,  most  kids 
don't  even  consider  the  river  as  they 
pass  by." 

"The  magic  is  that  they  could 
come  back  in  1 0  years  and  place 
their  hand  on  a  tree  trunk  they  helped 
to  bring  back  to  the  river  system," 
Hopkins  said. 

In  addition  to  the  pin  oaks  planted 
by  the  students,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  have  been  trying  to  rein- 
troduce hickory  and  pecan  trees  to 
the  river  bottoms.  Once  native  to  the 
area,  they  have  been  squeezed  out 
by  faster-growing cottonwoods. 

The  10,400-acre  Big  Muddy 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  con- 
sists of  multiple  sites  along  the 


Missouri  River  between  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City.  Established  in  1994,  much 
of  the  refuge  was  farmland  purchased 
by  the  federal  government  following 
the  '93  and  '95  floods. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources'  environ- 
mental education  program,  visit  the  depart- 
ment's Web  site  at:  [www.dnr.mo.gov/ 
oac/communications.htrn].  For  more  on 
the  Big  Muddy  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Refuge,  visit  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Web  site  at  [http;//midwesL1ws.gov/ 
BIgMuddy/],  Living  l_ands  and  Waters'  Web 
address  is  [www.livinglandsandwaters.org] 

SprihgTIie^ld  Pit>grem 
Invests  in  Wind 

Consumers  in  Springfield  are  pro- 
moting the  use  of  wind-generated  elec- 
tricity through  City  Utilities'  renewable 
energy  program,  WindCurrent.  The 


program  began  in  2000  and  allows 
City  Utilities  customers  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium to  purchase  renewable  energy 
from  Kansas  wind  farms.  Through  the 
program,  the  utility  purchases  100 
kilowatt-hour  blocks  on  behalf  of 
those  customers  willing  to  pay  an 
additional  $5  over  the  cost  of  a  same- 
sized  block  of  electricity  generated  by 
traditional  methods  at  regular  prices. 

More  than  150  customers  pur- 
chase a  total  of  290  energy  blocks. 
WindCurrent  members  can  increase 
or  decrease  the  number  of  blocks 
purchased  at  any  time. 

"They're  basically  making  an  invest- 
ment in  the  technology,"  said  Cara 
Shaefer,  a  CU  spokesperson. 

The  energy  purchased  through  the 
WindCurrent  program  is  part  of  a  total 
of  35  megawatt  hours  of  renewable 
energy  CU  purchases  monthly, 
Shaefer  said. 
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WindGurrent  members  also  receive 
an  1 8"  windsock  and  window  decal. 
Those  interested  in  participating  in  the 
program  can  call  City  Utilities  at  (417) 
863-9000  or  visit  the  company's  Web 
site  at  [www.cityutii.eom/services/ 
ser_wind.htm]. 

Missouri  Wind  Resource 
l\/laps  Reieased 

The  Missouri 
Department  of  Natural 
^  Resources'  Energy 
I  Center  has  released  a 
/  series  of  maps  detailing 
the  extent  of  Missouri's 
potential  wind  resources. 
The  maps,  commissioned  by  the 
department  from  the  firm  TrueWind 
Solutions,  can  be  used  by  Missouri 
utilities  and  property  owners  to  deter- 
mine the  viability  of  using  wind  tur- 
bines to  generate  electricity.  Recent 
technological  improvements  have 
made  it  possible  to  generate  energy 
from  lower  wind  levels. 

"Other  Midwest  states  have  begun 
to  realize  the  economic  benefits  from 
renewable  energy  industries;  and 
many  of  these  benefits  accrue  to  the 
rural  economy,"  said  Anita  Randolph, 
director  of  the  Missouri  Energy  Center. 
"The  maps  predict  that  the  largest 
areas  with  the  highest  average  wind 
speeds  are  to  be  found  in  northwest 
Missouri,  however,  there  are  smaller 
areas  with  similar  wind  speeds  at  other 
locations,"  she  added. 

Because  of  the  improved  efficiency 
of  wind  turbines  and  government  poli- 
cies encouraging  wind  energy  invest- 
ments, wind-driven  electrical  genera- 
tion is  the  fastest  growing  source  of 
new  electrical  generation  capacity  in 
the  United  States. 

The  preliminary  versions  of  the  wind 
maps,  which  are  based  on  estimated 
wind  speeds  at  30,  50,  75  and  100 
meters,  are  now  available  on  the 
Missouri  Energy  Center's  Web  pages 
[www.dnr.mo.gov/energy].  These 
maps  are  considered  "interim  final" 
and  are  subject  to  independentvalida- 
tion  by  the  National  Renewable  Energy 
Laboratory  and  consulting  meteorolo- 
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More  Campgrounds 
Accept  Ri^sarvatiOffis 

Following  a  successful  first  year  of 
operation  for  the  centralized  camp- 
ground reserva- 

Mi  W   "^^Hi  ^^^^  system,  more 
facilities  are 
being  added  to 
the  system. 
The  central- 
ized camp- 
ground reservation  system  was  devel- 
oped to  make  reserving  campsites  easi- 
er and  more  convenient.  The  first  year, 
2,000  campsites  in  24  state  parks  were 
available  for  reservation.  In  2004,350 
more  in  10  state  parks  and  historic  sites 
are  being  added. 

New  facilities  in  the  system  begin- 
ning Jan.  1 ,2004,  include  Arrow  Rock 
State  Historic  Site  and  Big  Lake, 
Crowder,  Graham  Cave,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Pershing,  Robertsville, 
Thousand  Hills,  Wallace  and  Weston 
Bend  state  parks.  Onondaga  Cave 
State  Park  will  also  offer  reservable 
sites  later  in  2004  after  renovations  are 
completed  on  the  campground. 

A  portion  of  campsites  are  still  avail- 
able on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
at  all  campgrounds,  except  Johnson's 
Shut-ins  State  Park,  which  is  1 00  per- 
cent reservable. 

Campers  can  make  reservations  up 
to  six  months  in  advance  by  calling  1- 
877-ICampMO  (1-877-422-6766)  from 
7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  seven  days  a  week 
or  24  hours  a  day  on  the  Web  at 
[www.mostateparks.com].  Regular 
camping  fees  apply  as  well  as  an 
$8.50  per  site  reservation  fee.  Payment 


can  to  madia  by  cfudrt  cd^l  clebrt 
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igFMViB  Phoenix  Awanl 

The  Westside 

Business  Park,  a  par- 
licipant  in  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Natural 
EOurres'  populur 
Brownrnelds.'VQiLLnlarv 
Cleanup  Program,  recently 
received  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  2003  Phoenix 
Award  for  excellence  in  brownfield  site 
redevelopment. 

The  award  recognizes  the  site, 
located  on  Southwest  Boulevard  in 
Kansas  City,  as  one  of  the  nation's  pre- 
mier brownfield  redevelopment  proj- 
ects. The  agency  chose  1 0  recipients 
to  serve  as  models  and  inspiration  for 
other  communities  seeking  to  revitalize 
their  landscapes. 

The  22-acre former  rail  yard,  located 
in  the  heart  of  a  historically  Hispanic 
neighborhood,  was  used  for  servicing 
passenger  coaches  and  locomotives 
from  Union  Station  since  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  The  site  was  abandoned 
in  the  1970s. 

Recognizing  the  rail  yard  as  a  key 
redevelopment  site,  the  Hispanic 
Economic  Development  Corporation 
enrolled  the  site  in  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Natural  Resources' 
BrownfieldsA^oluntary  Cleanup 
Program  and  teamed  up  with  DST 
Realty,  Inc.  a  subsidiary  of  DST 
Systems,  Inc.  to  clean  up  the  property. 
Cleanup  included  the  removal  of 
60,000  tons  of  soil  and  cinders  from 
the  rail  yard. 

A  prominent  historic  preservation 
architect  used  the  original  1903  draw- 
ings to  convert  the  62,000-square-foot 
engine  service  roundhouse  into  a 
unique  office  space  in  Kansas  City.  The 
cleanup  and  redevelopment  of  this  site 
represents  a  milestone  for  brownfield 
redevelopment  in  Kansas  City's  west 
side.  The  productive  reuse  of  the  site 
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appears  to  be  spurring 
other  nearby  historic 
redevelopment. 

The  award  repre- 
sents the  fifth  Phoenix 
award  given  to  a 
IVIissouri  brownfield 
site.  In  September 
2004,  the  national 
brownfields  confer- 
ence will  come  to  St. 
Louis.  The  Department 
of  Natural  Resources 
plans  to  take  an  active 
role  in  organizing  and 
promoting  the  confer- 
ence to  draw  public 
attention  to  environ- 
mental cleanup,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  job 
creation  through  the 
cleanup  and  reuse  of 
Missouri's  brownfields. 

For  more  informa- 
tion on  this  project  or 
to  find  out  how  to 
enroll  in  the  Missouri 
BrownfieidsA/oIuntary 
Cleanup  Program,  con- 
tact the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  at 
1 -800-361-4827 
(573)  526-8913. 
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IVuman  State 
Starts  Qiass 
Recycling 

What  started  out  as  a  dream  1 6 
months  ago  is  now  a  reality.  With  the 
help  of  a  grant  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  Region  C  Solid  Waste 
Management  District,  Truman  State 
University  now  offers  area  residents  the 
option  of  recycling  glass  and  use  of  the 
resulting  product. 

Although  successful,  the  program 
was  receiving  many  inquiries  about 
glass  recycling  from  its  customers. 

t Howard  Worcester  and  Heidi 
Templeton  of  the  university  initiat- 
ed efforts  to  locate  the  equipment 
I  and  funding  to  accomplish  this, 
i  They  met  with  the  Kirksville  City 
I  Council  and  county  commis- 
I   sion  to  discuss  options.  It  was 


When  the  Westhoff  Studio  took 
this  picture  in  1938,  workers 
were  digging  out  the  basement 
of  the  Columbia  power  plant  as 
part  of  an  improvement  project. 
Columbia  voters  approved  a 
decision  to  form  the  puN^ly 
owned  utility  in  1904  after  yeari 
of  inadequate  water  and  expen- 
sive electricity.  Columbia  Water 
and  Light  is  one  of  35  munici- 
pally owned  power  plants  In 
Missouri.  Most,  like  Columbia, 
provide  power  at  times  of  peak 
energy  demand  to  supplement 
electricity  bought  off  the  power 
grid.  The  Boone  County  Histori- 
cal Society  provided  the  photo- 
graph from  their  collection  of 
over  one-half  million  glass 
plates  and  negatives.  The  col- 
lection spans  from  1867  until 
the  mid-twentiethcentury. 


Send  your  photo  to  "Time  Exposures/  c/o  MissQurtRe&wfCGS,  RO.  Box  176,  Jefferson  CSiy, MO  651 02-01 76.  All 
pictures  will  be  returned  via  insured  mail.  Pre-1970  environmental  and  natural  resource  photos  from  Missouri  will 
be  considered  Please  try  to  includethe  date  and  location  of  the  picture,  a  brief  description  and  any  related  his- 
toric details  that  mightbe  of  interestto  our  readers. 
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agreed  that  Truman  State  would  house 
the  machine  and,  in  turn,  the  city  and 
county  agreed  to  help  promote  the 
effort  and  to  purchase  the  recycled 
glass  byproduct. 

Truman  State's  grant  application 
was  approved  in  June  2003  by  the 
Region  C  Solid  Waste  Management 
District.  The  machine  grinds  glass  to  a 
fine  sand  which  can  be  used  in  place 
of  regular  sand  for  drainage  and  pot- 
hole fill,  ice  melt,  and  as  an  aggregate 
in  road  construction  materials.  In  addi- 
tion to  using  it  as  ice  melt  on  the 
Truman  campus,  several  other  proj- 
ects, including  a  new  sidewalk  at  a 
senior  center,  have  been  lined  up  to 
take  advantage  of  the  recycled  glass. 


Community  support  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  recycling  effort. 
Because  the  university  does  not  have 
the  equipment  to  transport  glass,  citi- 
zens are  required  to  bring  their  rinsed 
glass  to  the  Truman  Recycling  Center. 

The  grant  is  funded  from  the  state's 
Solid  Waste  Management  Fund  that  is 
created  from  tonnage  fees  (see  related 
news  brief,  page  14)  collected  by  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  when  solid  wastes  are  dis- 
posed of  at  a  Missouri  landfill  or  taken 
to  a  transfer  station  that  moves  wastes 
to  out-of-state  disposal  facilities. 

For  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
news  releases  on  the  Web,  visit 
[www.dnnmo.gov/newsrel]. 
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Brad  Harris 

Safer,  Faster,  Cheaper 

The  war  on  drugs  can  be  messy,  expensive  and  dangerous  to 
clean  up.  But  environmental  specialist  Brad  Harris's  efforts  to 
make  methamphetaminedrug  lab  cleanup  much  easier  resulted  in 
his  recognition  as  the  June  2003  State  Employee  of  the  Month. 
Harris,  who  works  in  the  Air  and  Land  Protection  Division's  Envi- 
ronmental Emergency  Response  (EER)  section,  has  served  as  the 
department's  key  representative  to  the  interagency  group  that  or- 
ganized Missouri's  Clandestine  Drug  Lab  Collection  Station  Pro- 
gram. The  program  allows  Missouri  law  officers  and  firefighters  to 
safely  dispose  of  the  dangerous  chemicals  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  illegal  drugs,  especially  methamphetamine. 

"I  can't  overstate  how  important  this  cooperative  program  with  DNR 
has  been,"  said  Capt.  Ron  Replogle,  director  of  the  Missouri  State 
Highway  Patrol's  Division  of  Drug  and  Crime  Control.  "The  unique 
chemicals  used  in  the  processing  of  meth  are  a  risk  to  our  officers. 
Exposure  and  inhalation  when  handling,  to  just  knowing  the  risks  of 

fire  or  explosion  during  raids  are  very 
serious.  This  program  provides  a  safe 
environmentfor  transportation  and  dis- 
posal," Replogle  added. 

Through  the  program,  nearly  600  Mis- 
souri law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
fighters have  received  specialized 
trainingand  equipment  that  will  allow 
them  to  safely  dismantle  clandestine 
drug  labs.  The  program  has  provided 
20  specially  designed  chemical  stor- 
age buildings  in  communities  through- 
out the  state.  Rather  than  waiting  for 
contractors,  local  officials  can  immedi- 
ately remove  the  hazardous  chemicals, 
cutting  the  cleanup  costs  from  nearly 
$5,000  per  lab  to  $250. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program,  nearly  251 ,000  pounds  of 
wastes  associated  with  more  than  5,900  labs  have  been  disposed 
of  through  the  drug  lab  collection  stations.  "Brad  traveled  across 
the  state  to  identify  willing  agencies  that  would  volunteer  their 
services  to  serve  as  a  'gatekeeper'  (for  the  collection  stations)," 
said  Alan  Reinkemeyer,  Harris's  supervisor  in  the  EER  section.  Be- 
cause of  the  role  he  has  played  in  the  development  of  the  clandes- 
tine drug  lab  program,  Harris  has  been  called  upon  to  work  with 
several  other  state  and  federal  agencies  that  are  using  Missouri's 
program  as  the  model  for  their  own. 

"The  biggest  benefit  to  us  has  been  the  collection  station,"  said 
Special  Agent  Patti  Talbert  of  the  Northeast  Missouri  Narcotics  Task 
Force,  based  in  HannibaL  "We  are  a  pretty  small  unit  and  cover  a 
four-county  area.  Not  having  to  wait  for  hours  for  subcontractors  to 
arrive  and  clean  up  the  hazarcfous  materials  is  of  great  benefit  to 
us.  Our  officers  can  immediately  transport  to  the  containmentunit," 
Talbert  said.  "Brad  and  the  EER  group  are  always  availablefor  us, 
and  when  we  need  technical  assistance,  we  get  it  fast." 

According  to  Harris,  a  sustained  funding  source  is  needed  to  con- 
tinue the  program  and  health  and  safety  training  courses  for  Mis- 
souri lawMdr^ernent.  The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  con- 
tinues to  be  available  to  assist  law  enforcement  and  fire  services, 
and  provides  technical  and  financial  support  to  all  of  Missouri's 
cisndpstin?  frugi  ittbjjiyisiMipii  stations.. 

Mafrlsv  who  lives  ifi  Jefferson  City,  has  b^eii  With  the  department 
slmsi  ^wpWm^m  1989. 


Tim  Thorn 


Tim  Thorn 

Mediation,  Not  Litigation 

Tim  Thorn  was  named  the  May  2003  State  of  Missouri  Employee 
of  the  Month.  Thorn,  formerly  a  Land  Reclamation  Specialist 
with  the  Missouri  Department  of  Natural  Resources'  Air  and  Land 
Protection  Division,  was  called  upon  to  mediate  an  environmental 
cleanup  between  St.  Robert  residents  and  a  local  mining  operation 

in  Pulaski  County.  The  department 
had  received  a  complaint  in  May  2002 
that  many  residents  of  St.  Robert  had 
up  to  a  foot  of  sand  covering  their 
yards  and  farm  fields  following  spring 
flooding.  Within  a  week  of  the  com- 
plaint. Thorn  visited  the  site,  docu- 
mented the  incident  and  determined 
that  the  problem  was  the  result  of  a 
poorly  protected  stockpile  of  sand  at 
a  nearby  sand  and  gravel  facility. 
Working  with  the  residents  and  the 
COmpffiny,  hJ3  dDMDfognd  a  clmanup 
plan  srid  PupE^vis^cj      ^ark  in  en 

"Tim  followed  through  (on  the  prob- 
lem) when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  company  was  not  going  to  do  anything  about  the  situation," 
said  Ray  Cordry,  of  St.  Robert.  The  Cordry's  property  was  covered 
with  sand  immediately  after  the  flood. 

Thorn's  extra  effort  not  only  swiftly  solved  the  problem  for  both  par- 
ties, but  saved  time  and  money  by  avoiding  lengthy  and  expensive 
lawsuits  that  most  probably  would  have  been  filed.  "If  Tim  had  just 
gone  'by  the  book'  in  this  instance,  both  parties  would  probably 
ended  up  in  court  in  frustration  over  the  incident,"  said  Larry  Coen, 
staff  director  of  the  department's  Land  Reclamation  Program. 

Thorn  indicated  that  happy  endings  are  difficult  to  achieve  when  an 
impasse  has  been  reached  -  especially  when  people's  personal 
property  has  been  affected. 

"I  was  fortunate  to  have  participated  in  asituation  where  the  end 
result  was  beneficial  to  the  mining  company  and  the  landowner," 
Thorn  said.  "The  work  I  performed  during  my  tenure  with  the  Land 
Reclamation  Program  is  reflective  of  the  dedication  shown  by  other 
inspectors  there." 

According  to  Coen,  the  primary  goal  of  the  program  is  to  protect  the 
environment  from  the  effects  of  mining.  But  along  with  that  come 
many  shorter  goals  that  take  up  most  of  the  time  of  his  inspectors  in 
the  Land  Reclamation  Program.  That  can  create  a  complicated  task 
when  the  varied  interests  of  all  parties  are  considered.  The  regulated 
community  and  the  residents  and  landowners  who  live  next  to  or  can 
be  affected  by  its  actions  deserve  equal  consideration  -  both  sepa- 
rately and  collectively.  But  no  less  important,  the  good  of  the  envi- , , 
ronment  as  a  whole  must  be  taken  into  account. 

"We  regulate,  we  permit,  we  investigate,  we  enforce.  All  of  these 
are  just  components  of  our  real  goal  -  to  protect  the  environment. 
When  Tim  caused  the  landowner's  farmland  to  be  cleaned  up,  he 
was  helping  us  achieve  our  highest  goal  of  environmental  protec- 
tion," Coen  said.  "Instead  of  just  doing  his  piece  of  the  job  as  an 
inspector,  he  saw  the  opportunity  to  personally  protect  the  environ- 
ment from  the  harmful  effects  of  mining.  When  our  staff  members 
do  that,  everybody  wins." 

Thorn  is  a  resident  of  Arnold  and  now  works  for  the  Boeing  Corpo- 
ration in  St.  Louis. 
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/  Tonka  State  Park  is  truly  a 

■i     ■  ■  pi  ilcc-  of  great  wonder  and  awe. 
The  park's  rich  natural  history,  geologic 
grandeur  and  unique  cultural  features  make 
it  a  great  place  to  enjoy  Missouri's  beauti- 
ful outdoors. 

The  Missouri  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources purchased  Ha  Ha  Tonka  in  1978 
after  many  attempts  dating  back  to  1909. 
Since  the  park's  dedication  in  1979,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  visited  state  parks. 
According  to  Rural  Missourian,  Ha  Ha 
Tonka  has  been  voted  the  favorite  state 
park  of  Missourians  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  3, 503 -acre  park  contains  two  Missouri 
natural  areas:  a  70-acre  Karst  Natural  Area 
and  a  95 3 -acre  Savanna  Natural  Area, 
which  represent  excellent  examples  of  two 
Missouri  natural  landscapes.  The  park  also 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  early  20th  century 
castlelike  mansion,  17  miles  of  hiking 
trails  and  plenty  of  picnic  sites. 


The  ruins  of  the  castle  sit  on  top  of  a 
250-foot  bluff  ov^lbokiiig  Ha  Ha  Ibnka 
Spring  and  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  .  This  is 
no  doubt  the  biggest  reason  for  the  park's 
nearly  half-million  annual  visitors.  The 
"castle"  was  intended  for  use  as  a  vacation 
home  for  Robert  Snyder,  a  wealthy  Kansas 
City  businessman.  He  started  building  his 
dream  home  in  1 905  with  nearly  200  em- 
ployees including  Scottish  stone  masons. 

By  1906,  Snyder  had  built  an  80-foot 
sandstone  water  tower,  a  carriage  house 
and  had  finished  the  native  sandstone  walls 
of  the  mansion.  Tragedy  struck  in  October 
1906  when  Snyder  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Three  of  Snyder's  sons, 
Robert  Jr.>  Leroy  and  Kenneth  Snyder,  fin- 
ished the  building  in  1922  and  used  it  as  a 
summer  home  into  the  1930s. 

In  1937,  the  building  was  leased  to 
Josephine  Ellis,  who  operated  it  as  a  hotel 
until  October  1942  when  a  flue  fire  spread 
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later  in  1978. 
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(Above)  More  than  300 
steps  take  visitors  up  the 
side  of  a  bluff  to  scenic 
overlooks.  (Right)  Bluffs 
along  the  Coliseum  Trail  are 
an  excellent  example  of 
karst  topography,  a  domi- 
nant natural  feature  of 
Ha  Ha  Tonka  State  Park. 


park's  mission 
and  goals. 

Other  fea- 
tures of  Ha  Ha 
Tonka  are  the 
woodland  and 
glade  complex- 
:=@[hc  most  sig- 
jiificant  is  the 
nearly  1,000- 
acre  Ha  Ha 
Tonka  Savanna  Natural  Area.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  largest,  best-preserved 
examples  of  a  disappearing  western  Ozark 
native  landscape.  It  often  is  used  as  a 
model,  the  site  of  workshops,  field  trips 
and  for  research  by  organizations  through- 
out the  Midwest  and  nation.  This  area  is 
preserved  in  its  natural  state  through  an  in- 
tensive prescribed  fire  program. 

The  Savanna  Natural  Area  consists  pri- 
marily of  dry  chert  woodland  and  dolomite 
glades.  The  woodland  areas  have  an  over- 
story  that  is  dominated  by  widely  spaced 
post  oaks  and  black  oaks.  A  rich,  dense, 
prairie-like  herbaceous  layer  of  plants  such 
as  little  bluestem,  rattlesnake  master,  wild 
quinine  and  wild  indigo  are  plentiful  there. 
The  glades  are  typically  southern  and  west- 
ern hillsides  are  covered  with  thin  soil  and 
dolomite  bedrock  at  or  near  the  surface. 
These  slopes  are  treeless  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  scattered  eastern  red  cedar  or 
blackjack  oaks. 

Herbaceous  plants  like  yellow  cone- 
flower,  prairie  dock,  Missouri  coneflower. 


iH^k  hLL]L'.->.Li.'  in  und  kud  t'l^iit  iJuiiimiiiic  iti\; 

the  park's  glades. 

Ha  Ha  Tonka  also  offers  recreational  op- 
portunities including  hiking,  fishing,  sce- 
nic views  and  picnicking.  The  trails  range 
from  a  short,  paved  interpretive  loop  to  a 
rugged  seven-mile  backpack  trail  through 
Ha  Ha  Tonka  Savanna  Natural  Area.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  to  fish  along  the  banks  of 
ctiL"-  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  and  much  of  it  is 
wheelchair  accessible.  Two  picnic  shelters 
are  available  for  reservation  and  more  than 
a  dozen  fist-come,  first-served  picnic  sites 
can  be  found  in  the  park. 

With  such  a  unique  mix  of  natural  re- 
sources, cultural  landmarks,  folklore  and 
recreational  opportunities.  Ha  Ha  Tonka 
State  Park  is  an  ideal  spot  for  an  outdoor 
day  trip  in  Missouri.  The  park  is  located 
four  miles  west  of  Camdenton  on  State 
Road  D  or  can  be  accessed  at  the  14-mile 
marker  of  the  Niangua  Arm  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Ozarks.  A  stop  at  the  Ha  Ha  Tonka 
State  Park  visitor  center  gives  visitors  a 
chance  to  get  orientated,  ask  questions  and 
get  a  park  map.  Those  wanting  more  infor- 
mation about  the  park  can  call  the  park  of- 
fice at  (573)  346-2986  or  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  toll  free  at  1-800- 
334-6946  (voice)  or  1-800-379-2419 
(Telecommunications  Device  for  the  Deaf). 
Additional  information  also  is  available  at 
[www.mostateparks.coin]. 

Larry  Webb  is  an  interpretive  resource  spe- 
cialist with  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources at  Ha  Ha  Tonka  State  Park, 
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'  he  liin^?^  n1'  M  ijt^LiurL 
hnvt;  jmig  l>con  LnfliJ- 
cpif  L-i]     itfc  hig  river 

provided  paths  for  ^^^Ifr 
ration,  routes  for  setJte^ 
ment  and  movement  of 
trade  goods.  The  M  i  ^••\^  - 
$ippi  and  Missouri  rivers, 
Hterally  sft^fe^the^  m:li^. 
defining  the  east^TO  Wt^ 
der  and  a  ^jigmfiMM  pnr 
tion  of  the  western  edge. 
Both  rivers  are  important 
as  culiur;!!  and  natufal 
resources,  with  the  wa- 
ters of  more  than  30 
states  contributing  to 
their  flow.  The  ti¥e^r^ ' 
kftik  bnl:i;^nnl;iiicL\  pm- 
vide  habitat  for  an  ihi- 
mense  variety  of 
wildhfe,  and  they  create  unique 

habitats  for  hundre4si  of  (Jif^ 
ferent  fish  and  mussel  species. 

An  amazingly  rich  history  is  li  cd  la- 
these  two  rivers.  Their  waters  hsiM 
witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tilfi- 
an  mound-building  societies.,  the  ex- 
ploration by  the  Corps  of  Disco'Vi^i 
and  the  drama  and  romance  of  tk^ 


Workshop  parlloliianlH.  Itiflrh  Ihe  vjifcito  Dfth-i  MisBmjri  and  MississipiSi 
'rivers  through  firauliarid  tKpiefh^flc*.  atrfif  or  th&  wQi^^hiDpi  tskt  place 
■board  4  nOBlIng  claaai*sm  fll^r*g  MWtii  amAlltr  fiXCUrfltfln  bnati.  Topk* 
CQU4pnid  Include  wlldlllt  E-i«ti^r#NDn  jpf  Djerls,  tW^t  ^bF^h^  hni3>lta1is,  tm- 
plfiil4l>n4|  |iii1>lp1iMia£,  cnmin^rtiiBl  il$hlrig  dwnl  f\v^fT  |rAns.pDrta>1iDn  Sj^S- 
t&ms^  Foi-  rn^»  iiilDrrna.1ion  and  la  reHplftltr  T«4-  b-  wbl^StHipi  Vl«ll  Ihii  de~ 
ptaiUTMm'B  W8ibflll8  Evvwuv.dnF.mo.gOV'CUei'liW-cl^i^nup.liliTli], 


V  ioui  fcms^  of  pollution 

i&d^ia^^  these  rivers 
-at  sewage,  deter- 
gents, i^&Bm:^  ptsti- 

oides-,  toxic  chemicals 

■  I  automotive  oife. 
Bjs^         have  been 
iTrpLK;JiiLi  fey  altemtiOTs 
in  \li\Vn  ii-'mpLTulurL- 
U^tM6nt  load,  and 

havecsperitiH'ad  wig- 
n  ififiiiifl  c  harsisc^-  in  the 
y^imm  ^ijxe&  Meri- 
wether Liiw  ii  and 
WiLttLirii  Clart  ftm  s«l 

mt  Mpm  their  waters. 
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^{^.panbos.!  ena.Tticy  fuc^iliti^U'^i 
m^PVUIil^nl  nf  both  ^i.ind\  anil  pL^fipk. 
r^KuhliLj4  ir^  i1m!  dL-VL-LDpinenl  i^f  fiuuiy 
of  Ammeii  A  gtealcfll  cilici. 

Onluriiinakly.  ?hcse  ffrfia  Hirt*s 
4i3sL>  sefv*  ^  n  UuiFiiii  iig  i™und.  for 
^lid  Mv^^Ei?  in  tbc  fum  of  uld  tim. 
lippliancet,  dtunin  iiii4£  wn^rndiii^f 
vari^^cy  thf  uthLM  irusJi.  OthcF  li=ss  uh- 


The  Missouri  and 
Massif  sip|ji  rivers  are 
afll  iH.in9it  treasures.  Thew  rivers  offer 
jan  ideuJ  piriform  fur  icacliLng  about 
culcu^iil  Mf^i^  Hi  w-cll  ai^  an  moil- 
ing With  cmr 
ural  resources.  A  series  of  Big  l^iv^r 
cduciiiiyintl  wfl^k^iht^ps  te^fe  been  de- 
%«l^^t;d  by  the  Missouri  BepaiSMW 
ilH^iral  Rg&^€;^s  in  ^^f^ii^on 
witli  Chad  Pregnm i.-  ul  LivtegLa^^ 


WORESBOP  CONTENT 


Watersheds  I  How  they  function  and  a  "make  and  take"  watershed  model. 

The  river  as  a  natural  resource:  drinking  water  use,  receiving  waters  for  municipal  and 
industrial  wastewater,  agricultural  activities  in  the  flood  plain,  recreational  and  commercial  fishing,  and 
other  recreational  aspects. 

Impacts  on  the  river:  Noiipanil  H>ujre  pnlhjEiDn' CI^eu**  and  pr^Vt^EPiSI^I- akint 

River  stewardship:  How  to  minimize  impacts  and  get  involved  (Adopt-A-River  Mile, 
Stream  Teams,  future  cleanups,  other  educational  resources). 

Bodt  trpps:  VVhcnE¥cr  pnarTTicai.ro  allow  participants  to  observe  firsthand  some  unique 
.iif^tm.  ci  the  Tiver  (commBiTiai  ^(hing,  refor^j&|ation  efforts, riparian  zones. 


and  Waters.  Pregracke  and  his  crigw 
have  been  working  hard  to  clean  up 
the  big  rivers  of  the  heartland  and 
have  conducted  hundreds  of  eommuni- 
ty-based  river  cleanup  events.  Check 
the  Living  Lands  and  Waters  Web  site 
at  [wwAviiYirLgiaiidsaildWaW^^d^  for 
more  information.  The  river  work- 
shops occur  directly  on 
water  aboard  Living  Lands 
and  Waters'  floating  class- 
room and  include  trips  in 
smaller  boats  to  experience 
the  rivet  firsthand.  The  pri- 
itBiy  target  aiidimcfe  far 
these  workshops  is  the  edu- 
cational community.  The 
general  public  and  civic 
leaders  wishing  to  learn 
more  about  the  big  rivers 
also  are  welcome. 

To  cheek  when  the  next 
workshops  are  being  offered 
and  obtain  lesson  plans  con- 
cerning our  big  rivers,  please 
visit  the  department's  Web 
site  at  [www.dnr.mo.gov/ 
oac/river-cleanup.htm] .  En- 
vironmental education  $^aff 
can  be  reached  by  calling  the 
department's  Outt;eachand 
Assistance  Center  toll-free  at 
1-800-361-4827. 

C^^me  join  m  on  one  of 
our  big  rivers  and  experi- 

14  MissoMri  Resources 


ence  the  waters  that  have  been  in- 
tegral to  the  development  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  our  nation. 


Bryan  Hopkins  is  an  environmen- 
tal education  specialist  with  the 
department's  Outreach  and  Assis- 
tmc0  Center. 
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Workshop  participants  learn 
about  the  various  things  that 
impact  water  quality  and  what 
they  personally  can  do  to  pro- 
tect watersheds.  I  n  addition, 
participants  receive  educational 
materials  on  Big  Rivers  to  take 
back  their  classrooms,  civic 
groups  or  youth  organizations. 


KICoflcaQnDg)  Dot)  TPCn©  K]©©2 

Efficiency  increases  Comfort,  Stretches  Energy  Doilar^ 

by  Kcrrv"  Cordruy 
pholcigniph  by  St^^ii  Myi^rs 


B1  happens  every  winter:  as  the 
temperature  drops,  the  utility  bills 

The  good  news  is  that  homeown- 
ers can  take  some  simple,  inexpen- 
sive action  that  will  reduce  home 
heating  and  cooling  costs,  whether 
their  homes  use  natural  gas,  propane 
or  electricity  for  heating  and  cooking: 

•  Set  back  your  thermostat.  Turn- 
ing your  thermostat  back  10  to  15 
degrees  for  eight  hours  at  night 
or  while  you're  away  can  save 
five  to  15  percent  on  your  energy 
bills.  Savings  can  be  as  much  as 
one  percent  for  each  degree,  if 
the  setback  period  is  at  least 
eight  hours  long. 

•  Lower  the  thermostat  on  your 
water  heater  to  120  degrees. 
Many  water  heaters  are  set  so  hot 
that  they  not  only  waste  energy 
but  are  also  unsafe  for  children. 
Clean  or  replace  furnace  air  fil- 


tifi        a  month.  Have  your 
furnace  professionally  checked 
before  each  heating  season  to 
make  sure  it  is  running  safely 
and  efficiently. 

•  Seal  air  leaks  around  doors,  win- 
dows, and  holes  through  the 
foundation,  walls  and  ceiling 
where  plumbing  and  electrical 
penetrations  occur. 

•  Insulate  and  seal  heating  ducts 
located  in  unconditioned  areas 
such  as  attics  and  crawl  spaces. 

•  Upgrade  insulation  levels  to  an 
R-38  in  the  attic,  R-19  in  the 
walls  and  R-19  in  the  floor  (if  lo- 
cated over  a  crawl  space  or  un- 
conditioned space).  R- value 
shows  how  well  a  material  resists 
heat  flow. 

The  higher  the  R-value,  the  greater 
the  resistance.  If  you're  planning  to 
replace  a  furnace,  or  other  heating 
system,  or  air  conditioner,  install 


highly  efficient  equip- 
ment, such  as  those  bear- 
ing an  official  Energy 
Star®  label. 

After  energy-efficiency 
improvements  like  these, 
a  home  heated  with 
propane,  natural  gas  or 
electricity  can  save  up  to 
30  percent  on  space  heat- 
ing costs.  Lasting  im- 
provements are  installed 
in  the  home,  resulting  in 
lower  utility  bills  year 
after  year. 

Although  all  home  and 
business  owners  feel  the 
pinch  of  rising  energy 
costs,  the  greatest  burden 
is  to  low-income  families. 
It  is  worthwhile  for  all 
homeowners  to  explore 
the  lower-cost  tips  de- 
scribe J  above,  which  will  still  pro- 
duce real  energy  and  cost  savings  re- 
gardless of  home  size  or  income. 
Missouri's  Low-Income  Weatheriza- 
tion  Assistance  Program  assists  some 
households  with  bigger  energy-effi- 
ciency improvements. 

For  more  information  call  the  de- 
partment's Energy  Center  at  1-800- 
361-4827  or  (573)  751-3443.  Infor- 
mation also  is  available  on  the 
department's  Web  site  at 
[www.dnrmo.gov/heatingcosts.htm] 
and  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's Web  site  at 
[www.energysavers.gov]. 

With  a  few  home  improvements, 
almost  all  of  us  can  do  a  better  job  of 
holding  in  the  heat,  and  holding  onto 
a  few  more  dollars. 

Kerry  Cordray  is  division  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  department's  Out- 
reach and  Assistance  Center 


